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AND AFFAIRS 


Bulletin No. Volume X, Number 25 June 27, 1961 
Council Approves Testimony on S. 2000, the bill to give permanent status to 
Permanent Status the Peace Corps, was presented on June 23, on behalf of 
for Peace Corps the Council, by Vice President John Summerskill of Cornell 


University. (For an analysis of the bill, see this 
Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 23.) He testified before the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. (For a list of the members of this committee, see this Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 12.) 
A nearly complete text of his statement follows. 


I shall not comment in detail on the pending Peace Corps legislation, but attempt 
instead to reflect views concerning the Peace Corps program which appear to be widely 
held in the academic community. 

The central purposes of the Peace Corps are, I believe, widely endorsed among our 
institutions of higher education. I take these purposes to be two: (1) provision of 
certain types of assistance needed by nations less economically developed than ourselves, 
and (2) provision of an opportunity to trained American youth to serve this nation in 
constructive programs of international cooperation. (I should note the important 
benefit in this connection, which can accrue to the United States through Peace Corps 
service -- the acquisition by those who serve of vital new language skills and the 
broadening of first-hand knowledge of other areas and peoples.) The general objectives 
and goals of the Peace Corps, in summary, appear admirably to fit President Kennedy's 
inaugural admonition, "Ask not what America will do for you, but what together we can 
do for the freedom of man." 

However, there is appreciable concern within the academic community, in my view, 
regarding our ability to achieve these objectives. A strong realization of the critical 
need to assure the unquestioned competence of Peace Corps volunteers is the result of 
awareness that the tasks contemplated simply cannot be performed by novices. The dif- 
ference between a program of strong and imaginative promise and a program potentially 
compromising our national interest will probably lie precisely in this area of the com- 
petence of those we send. We must ever keep in mind that it is much more important to 
assure quality than quantity, competence than numbers, in the filling of Peace Corps 
needs around the world. The speed with which we move cannot compare in importance to 
the direction in which we proceed. How best to assure the necessary competence is the 
burden of the several points of principle which follow. 

First, the President's emphasis that the Peace Corps program should be carried out 
as fully as possible through private institutions and organizations is warmly applauded 
by the majority of our institutions of higher education.: This principle seems to us 
both politically and operationally sound; politically because such essentially private 
administration would minimize criticisms overseas that the Peace Corps is but the 
latest in the series of "cold war" devices, and operationally because we believe that 
centralized governmental administration would prove far less effective than utilization 
of experienced private agencies. 

Second, there are, however, even more positive reasons for subscribing to the de- 
centralized administration of the Peace Corps program. Convinced that the United States 
must assure not only high quality Peace Corps volunteers but also men and women adaptable 
to foreign cultures, we believe that the best means of assuring these qualities is 
through placing the major responsibility for the selection, recruitment, and training 
in institutions of higher education. This country has a solid core of universities and 
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colleges with extensive experience in educational assistance programs to other nations 
around the world. We believe this experience to be a proven resource and a prime 
asset to this government in the development of the Peace Corps program. 

Third, as the Committee may already know, the Council's Committee on the Peace 
Corps, chaired by President Gaylord P. Harnwell, University of Pennsylvania, has had 
some part in advising the responsible officers of the Peace Corps since its incep- 
tion, as has President Arthur S. Adams also. The Council's Peace Corps Committee 
has stressed from the outset a conception of project development which, briefly sum- 
marized, regards the essential elements in a given Peace Corps project overseas to be 
the following: 

The initial determination to undertake a specific project ina 

specific underdeveloped country is essentially a political judgment. 

It should be a mutually agreed judgment between our government and the 

potential host country government, and considered as the "sina qua non” 

of any Peace Corps project. 

Once this determination has been made, the nature of the specific 

project should be determined with the active assistance of the academic 

community, since many of the basic judgments required are educational 

in nature and the resources needed to mount the projects are principally 

to be found in institutions of higher education. Ideally, the Peace 

Corps could secure optimum assistance at this stage of project development 

from an institution or institutions which would be potentially involved 

in implementing a given program. 

Once the outlines ofthe project were agreed, responsibility for 
administration of the project should be given to an academic institu- 

tion or a consortium of such institutions. "Responsibility" should 

consist in selection, recruitment, and training of the Peace Corps 

volunteers involved and evaluation of the project throughout its term. 

These specifics of administration would, of course, be mutually agreed 

between the institution and the Peace Corps, within the context of 

general Peace Corps agency standards and principles. 


Fourth, the legal-fiscal relationship between the private agency and the Peace 
Corps agency should be kept as simple as possible comporting with the responsibilities 
given to the institutions and the public obligations of the Peace Corps agency itself. 
The Peace Corps agency can profit materially, I believe, from the rather extensive 
experience in this particular which has been accumulated in existing programs of uni- 
versity-to-university cooperation overseas. 

Finally, it should be reiterated that the significant opportunity for service 
presented in the concept of the Peace Corps appears to us to be dependent upon the 
efficiency and sophistication with which it is conducted. It is probably not too 
much to say that even a few failures in the conception of specific programs, the 
selection and training of individuals, or their supervision, could have the most 
serious consequences to the national interest of the United States. It is my belief 
that conduct of the program within the general context of the foregoing principles 
would most nearly assure the efficiency and sophistication required. 

The bill now before this Committee provides the indispensable legislative 
authorization for a continuing program. We believe that, within its provisions, the 
principles I have emphasized can be adhered to. We are encouraged further, in the 
light of the statements of the present Director of the Peace Corps, to hope that the 
continuing administration of the program will also accord with these principles. 

The Council stands ready, as it has from the inception of the program, to lend 
any appropriate assistance to those in our Government charged with responsibility for 
the development of this program. 
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§ NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


House Passes Bill A strong College Housing Loan Program for the next four 
Extending Housing or five years was assured on June 22 when the House 
Loans Four Years passed (235-178) the Omnibus Housing Bill with provision 
for $300 million annually for four years for the college * 


loans. Of this annual total, $25 million is designated for dining halls and related 
facilities, and $25 million for housing of nurses and internes. 

The Senate on June 12 approved similar legislation including $250 million 
annually for five years, plus an immediate authorization of $100 million to cover 
nag on hand in the fiscal year ending June 30. (See this Bulletin Vol. X, 
No. 23. 

The legislation now goes to a Conference Committee for settlement of minor dif- 
ferences. The President is expected to sign the bill. 


Impact of Nonstudent The Council has published a statement by the Commission > 
Foreign Visitors Is: on Education and International Affairs entitled, "Foreign 
Subject of Statement Visitors on the American Campus: Problems of Cost and 


Programming." Copies of the pamphlet are being dis- 
tributed with a covering letter from President Arthur S. Adams to the heads of insti- 
tutional members and secretaries of organizational members of the Council. Additional 
copies are available without charge in response to requests addressed to the Com- 
mission. 

The general purpose of the statement is summarized in the following paragraph: 
"The commission suggests that the time has come to clarify the responsibilities of 
higher education to nonstudent foreign visitors and to make certain changes in the 
operating methods and practices of the agencies that sponsor. them. In particular, 
the commission calls on those agencies, public as well as private, that sponsor 
foreign visitors to show some regard for the costs to host institutions not only 
in money but in that priceless resource, time." 

As an illustration of the impact of nonstudent foreign visitors on American 
campuses, the commission includes a summary of the report of the Committee on 
Foreign Participant Training Programs. This committee, established by the Council 
with financial support from the Ford Foundation, recently completed a six-month 
study of the practices and problems of more than 100 institutions of higher educa- 
tion. Chairman of the committee was Dr. Raleigh H. Fosbrink, assistant to the dean 
of the School of Agriculture, Purdue University, and the director of the study was *¢ 
Reuben H. Lorenz, assistant business manager of the University of Wisconsin. 


AAC Announces Alumni giving to alma mater continues its upward trend, 
New Record for according to the 1959-1960 Survey of Annual Giving and 
Alumni Giving Alumni Support just published by the American Alumni 


Council. This survey, the twenty-third in a series of 

annual reports, shows that 690 colleges and universities in the United States re- * 
ceived a total of $163,097,722 from 1,455,177 alumni in 1959-1960. 

Also included in the survey, were one hundred independent secondary schools 
whose alumni gave $14,297,891 and fourteen institutions outside the United States 
(thirteen Canadian) which received $1,831,261 from 30,038 alumni. The survey's 
grand total of alumni gifts, $179,226,874, represents almost one-fourth (24.46%) of 
the total gift support to the 804 reporting institutions. 

Gifts to annual alumni funds accounted for a large share of the total. A 
record $50,239,834 was reported from 1,458,093 alumni, or 21.4 of those solicited 
through this channel. The remainder of the grand total came from bequests, gifts 
for capital purposes and other sources. The average gift through the fund jumped 
from $31.93 in 1958-1959 to $34.67 in 1959-1960. 

The sixty-one reporting private universities received $8 ,844,870 from alumni, 
or almost half the reported total. The second highest amount from alumni, $17,583,303, 
was recorded by the 151 large coeducational colleges (enrollment over 750). 
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Faculty Work Load How to Measure Faculty Work Load by Dr. John E. Stecklein is 
Subject of Study currently being distributed free to all Council members. Dr. 


Stecklein, who is director of the Bureau of Institutional 
Research of the University of Minnesota, prepared the brochure for the Council's Office 
of Statistical Information and Research, which has had, since its establishment with sup- 
port from the Carnegie Corporation, as one of its interests the development of institu- 
tional research. 

Dr. Stecklein discusses the uses and values of faculty work-load studies, describes § 
various methods of measuring faculty work load, and recommends procedures for making a 
comprehensive faculty load analysis. Several forms are included. Both his cautions and | 
his suggestions on procedure should prove helpful to those concerned with the issues. 

Additional copies may be purchased ($1.50 each) from the Council's Publications | 
Office. 


Venezuela Academic The American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions | 
Guide Now Available Officers has published Venezuela, A Guide to the Academic 

Placement of Foreign Students in U. S. Educational Institutions. | 
Copies may be obtained from the Publications Division of the Council at $1.00. 


Education Coordinator The Atomic Energy Commission has reorganized its educational 
Appointed by the AEC assistance activities which provide aid to nonprofit educational f 
institutions in establishing or expanding nuclear curricula. 

Mr. John C. Cera has been designated special assistant to Mr. A. Tammaro, assistant J 
general manager for research and industrial development, and will act as coordinator of 
nuclear education and training. This reorganization establishes a focal point within 
the AEC for the many and varied interests in nuclear education and training. Mr. Cera 
formerly was chief, Educational and Training Branch in the Division of Reactor Developmen 

The Division of Reactor Development equipment-grant, materials-loan, faculty- 
training and special-fellowship programs and the Office of Isotope Development equipment-f 
grant program have been transferred to the new office. In the future correspondence on 
these activities should be directed to John C. Cera, Coordinator of Nuclear Education 
and Training, U. S. Atomic Energy Commission, Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr. Cera will also be responsible for the overall coordination of university-rela- 
tions educational activities of the AEC including the development of policy, plans, 
programs, procedures and reporting associated with these activities. 
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